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THE SPIES. 


When the children of Israel were come near the land 
of Canaan, the Lord told Moses to send twelve men, one 
from every tribe to spy out the land. And he did so. 
And the men went and searched the land, and saw that 
jt was a good land; aud they saw some giants there. 
And as they went, they came to a brook, where they 
saw some very fine grapes. “ And they cut off a branch 
of the vine, with one cluster of grapes on it; which was 
so large that it took two men to carry it, hanging it be- 
tween them on a staff. They also carried some pome- 
granites and figs. This they did to show the children 
of Israel how fruitful the land was. When they 
came back, they brought a very good account of the 
land, and said it was a fine country; but the people, 
they said, were so strong, and the cities walled, and so 
many giants, that it was of no use to go up, for they 
could not take it. 

When the people heard what the spies said, they be- 

gan to cry, and they cried all night. Then they com- 
plained of Moses and Aaron, and wished they had not 
come up out of the land of Egypt. They complained 
too of God, for bringing them up from Egypt, and began 
to talk of making a captain, and going back again to 
Egypt. 
But, two good men, among the spies, Caleb and 
Joshua, told them that the land of Canaan was a very 
good land, and said that if the Lord delighted in them, 
he would bring them into the promised land. But the 
people were so angry that they spoke of stoning these 
two good men. Then the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle. And the Lord told Moses that the people 
were so wicked that he would send a great plague upon 
them and destroy them. But Moses prayed very ear- 
nestly that the Lord would pardon the sins of the peo- 
ple; and the Lord heard his prayer, and pardoned them. 
Yet, he said that the people who would not believe his 
word nor obey him, should not see the good land which 
he had promised to their fathers. Sohe made them wan- 
der about in the wilderness forty years, till they were all 
dead, except Caleb and Joshua; so that none of them 
except those two entered into the land of Canaan. This 
shows us the danger of unbelief and disobedience; for 
God now says that none shall enter into the heavenly 
Canaan, who will not believe in Jesus. 
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THE MOTHER’S STORY. 

“Tell us a story, please,” said little Ella 
Wilton, drawing an ottoman close to her moth- 
er’s feet; “tell us a story, and let it be some- 
thing about the days when you were a little girl 
like me. It don’t seem as though you ever act- 
ed, and talked, and Jooked as we do, and I am 
@ure it must seem very queer to you to think 
about it. I wonder if you were ever naughty, 
mamma?” 

- I don’t see how you can ask such questions,” 








said Rosa; ‘‘ * know mamma was always as good 
as she is now.” 

** But the Bible says every body is wicked,” 
argued Ella; ‘“‘though ] am sure,” she added, 
kissing her mother’s cheek, ‘if it wasn’t in the 
Bible 1 should never believe it.” 

“IT hope my Ella will never prove the truth of 
it as bitterly as some do,” suid Mrs. Wilton; 
‘* but I will tell my story, and aiterward you may. 
settle this point. Call Charles and Henry, and 
tell Cecilia she can bring her embroidery.” 

When the children were all seated, Mrs. Wil- 
ton began: ; 

‘1 once knew a little girl whom I shall call 
Louisa Denman, because I do not wish to give 
you her real name.” 

‘s Was she pretty, mamma?” asked Rosa. 

“*She was very pretty, and it was of her 
beauty that I was about to tell you. Since I 
have taught you the true value of beauty I think 
I shall not injure you by speaking about it. 
Her face was the prettiest one that I ever saw. 
She had beautifully arched brows, clear, dark, 
deep looking eyes, sheltered by long silken 
lashes, and her lips were as red as a ripe cher- 
ry. Her hair was like Ella’s; sometimes of a 
rich golden hue, but changing color with every 
varying light, and it was allowed to fall upon her 
finely chiselled neck in natural ringlets.” 

‘‘ |] hope she wasn’t proud, mamma,” said lit- 
tle Ella. 

*¢ She was vain,” said Mrs. Wilton; “and not 
contented herself to believe she was the hand- 
somest creature in existence, she was very anx- 
ious that others should think her so too, and 
practiced a thousand little arts to make them 
flatter her. She was constantly assuming some 
attitude that she thought would show to the 
greatest advantage her pretty neck, or-her deli- 
cate little hand; and when she smiled she fre- 
quently did it because somebody had told her 
how beautifully her white teeth peeped out from 
her red lips. She thought her companions 
ought to show her a greal deal of deference; 
and when she found that she was not half as 
much loved with all her beauty, as many that 
she considered very plain, she only became cross, 
and sometimes fretted about it, which made her 
a thousand times more disagreeable.” 

** IT should think she was very foolish to blame 
people for not loving her,” remarked Rosa. 

“Or to think they ought to love her for her 
pretty face,” said Ella. _—- 

‘* One beautiful day in spring,” continued Mrs. 
Wilton, ‘‘a party of girls went to the woods in 
search of the delicate little flowers, that peep 
out from the bare spots of ground all surround- 
ed by snow. After making nosegays of snow- 
drops, violets and spring beauties, they played 
hide-and-seek among the fallen logs and tall 
leafless trees, until they were tired, and then set 
out for home. 

*“] have heard,” said Louisa Denman, with 
one of her sweetest smiles, ‘that flowers were 
like people; now who do you think my snow- 
drop is like?” : 

‘** None here, I am sure,” said one of the girls, 
as if not at all taking the hint. 

** It can’t be Louisa,” said Mary Gold archly; 
‘* Charlotte has made her look more lilte a pop- 
py than a snow-drop.” 

‘No, indeed, it is not Louisa,” chimed ina 
half-dozen voices. 

‘Mary Gold has it,” said Rachel Pierce, 
bluntly; ‘‘ Louisa is just like a poppy, she’s so 
proud,—Hatty Freeman is the snow-drop.” 





*‘ Ay, Hatty Freeman!” echoed all the girls 
gathering around their favorite, while poor 
Louisa burst into tears of anger and mortifica- 
tion. 







‘*No,” said. Marriet, quietly, ‘‘we are none 
jof us snow-drgps,. though perhaps we are all 


more wonderfi nd curiously made. But you 
know our Bibles gell us that we have souls that 


dive forever and—” 


‘¢ And the snow-drop don’t have a soul,” in- 
terrupted little Minna Dutton, “and it can’t 
think, nor move, nor speak, nor love any body, 
just so as I do Hatty and all the rest of the 
girls. O I wouldn’t be a flower for all the 
world.” 

‘But what did Mr. L. mean?” asked Mary 
Gold, thoughtfully, ‘“‘when he said last Sunday 
that we were like the flower of the field?” 

**T will tell you,” said Harriet elevating her 
snow-drop. ‘ Now this flower is very beautiful, 
but it is very delicate too; and look, when I 
shake it the leaves all fall off. So God may send 
a disease that will destroy such poor weak things 
as we are instantly.” 

‘* But our Heavenly Father is merciful, and 
very seldom does this,” continued Harriet, ob- 
serving ;the look of alarm on the faces of her 
young companions, and remembering to have 
heard her mother say that it was impossible te 
frighten people into being good. She remem- 
bered too that our little village was in a state of 
excitement on account of hearing that the small- 
pox was in a neighboring town, and she repeat- 
ed, **God never does this but when our sinful- 
ness and his own glory demand it.” 

** Was Mr. L. thinking of the small-pox when, 
he preached that sermon last Sunday?” inquired. 
Mary Gold. 

‘*No,” returned Harriet; ‘‘ these flowers re-. 
semble us because they are so short-lived, se.. 
frail, and helpless: -Don’t you remember what: 
Mr. L. said about the sun and storm?” 

“1 know he said something about it,” an-. 
swered Mary; ‘but I thought he was talking te. 
older people, and I didn’t more than half under-- 
stand him.” 

**O no, Mary!” exclaimed Harriet; “he was: 
talking to us as much as to any, for a great: 
many children younger than we are die, and: 
that was what he meant when he compared; 
little children to spring flowers that fade so soon, 
away.” 

“Well, what did he say about the sun and’ 
storms?” 

‘“‘He said that people in prosperity, that is, , 
those that have no trouble, are like a flower at 
noon—you know how quick the sun withers it.’”” 

** Yes, unless it is in the shade.” 

“ Mr. L. Said, God is the Christian’s shade—- 
or shield gscdlled it—and he said while they 
were covered *by that they were in no danger. 
And he ‘said, the flower in the storm—that is, a: 
person in trouble—might have the same shield.” 

*“* The little girls had now got near home, and. 
separated each to go her own way. 
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AUNT CATHARINE, 

A few evenings since, I walked to our village 
churchyard, and wandered about among the 
gray tombs, reading the memorials of those who 
had gone to their last abode, and moralizing 
over the moss-grown stones and sunken graves. 
I had been absent for some years, and the in- 
habitants of that lonely spot had increased. 
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“downy wings of a bird. We know that these 


‘simple ia ber costume, she wore white, and in 


.the midst of her career, and turned her gaze 


_in every thought, word and deed of her life—that 


ey, gilare;—each hour, each minute had been 


“the Sun of Righteousness; such feelings are the 


“fore they call I will answer, and whilst they are 
“yet speaking I will hear.” She sought for the 
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Here and there were fresh sods, and slabs that 
the moisture of Heaven or the damp of the earth 
had not sullied; beside one of these a little girl 
stood, who held in her hand a cup, from which 
she scattered something round. I went up to 
her, and she looked in my face with a happy 
smile and said, ‘‘ The birds will come to eat the 
seed, and will sing for aunt Catharine; she loved 
the pretty birds, and they will come, won’t they?” 
I sat down with that child on the grave and wept 
for ‘‘aunt Catharine.” Her story is sad and 
short. 

At fifteen she left school with all the glowing 
anticipations of youth; hope threw a halo around 
that future whose brightness se was not to see. 
In the pleasant city of Balti , C- mingled 
in society, the gayest of th y, and like the 
bee from flower to flower, she flew from _pleas- 
ure to pleasure, sipping the sweets, and leaving 
the bitter drop unquaffed. All,admired, all lov- 
ed her for that mirth, the outpouring of a happy 
heart, and for that goodness which ever led her 
to be considerate of the feelings of others; but 
joined with the many endearing qualities which 
bound all hearts to hers, there was an utter 
thoughtlessness of the life to come; she would 
Jay plans for coming days, all to be spent in the 
same round of vanities, unthinking of Him in 
whose hands those days were measured out. — 

There was one feeling in my young friend, 
that gave me hopes a change of purpose would 
one day bring a change of life. It. was her love 
of nature, of the works of God; I have seen her 
gaze for hours at the petals of a flower, or the 









things ever draw our hearts towards a Creator; 
they are the living testimonies of the truth of 
his existence, for the “invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.” 
She loved them as things of beauty—wondrous 
in their nature and varied in their purpose. 

One evening C— dressed for a party; ever 


her hair were a few wild flowers, on one of 
which had been fixed a dried butterfly. Its bril- 
fliant hue contrasted finely with the white blos- 
soms and dark glossy hair, and when C— enter- 
ed the ball room her friends joined in admiring 
the beauty of her appearance. One gazing on 
the flowers, asked C— “ If they were-artificial?”’ 
‘Do you think,” answered she, “ that I would 
wear imitations whea the real gems canbe found.” 
«But surely that is an artificial butterfly, for 
how else could you get such a gay, fluttering: 
thing to rest there?” ‘ No,” said C— “it is 
dead.” ‘‘Dead,” responded the other; ‘ what’ 
business has death im the ballroom?” Never 
did words so thoughtlessly. uttered, produce 
greater effect. ‘*Death!”’ thought C—; ‘‘ and is 
death here?”’ Where can we fly that he cannot 
follow? And I too must die;: have I lived mind- 
ful of this, and am I prepared for that which is 
to come?” These thoughts rushed with over- 
whelming force upon her soul. She stopped in 
with heart-searching agony inwards, to see sin 
life which had been given to sery¢ Him, who 
calls upon the thunders and they speak; and up- 
on the lightnings and they flash: forth their an- 


id as votive offerings on the shrine of the world. 
“And thus has my little span been passed,” 
thought she, “ while God was stretching out his 
hands, in all these works of his, saying ‘ Behold 
me, behold me.”’ 

We see inthis state of mind, that inquiring 
for light, which is ever followed by the rising of 


‘workings of that Spirit who hath declared, ‘‘Be- 


way of life, and was led at the foot of the Cross 





‘to look to him whois “the way, the truth ang 
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the life;” and now the grave holds all that re- 
mains of my onee loved school mate, ‘ aunt 


Catharine.” Saran Nortu. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
NIAGARA FALLS, 

My young readers have all heard of the great 
falls or cataract of Niagara. Very few of them 
however have seen them. But those persons 
who have been there, tell us that the sight is the 
most magnificent and sublime they ever beheld. 
I must join inthis opinion myself, having spent 
a few hours gazing at them. All who visit these 
falls, are filled with admiration and awe; and 
each one is impressed with some. idea peculiar 
to his own mind. Did not the great God make 
them to show to feeble mortals his mighty pow- 
er, which might call forth the adoring praises of 
those, who delight to look through nature up to 
nature’s God? Were these falls- on the Indus, 
or the Niger, or the Ganges, most probably the 
benighted pagans would worship them. But, 
my young friends, we should adore, not the 
thundering cataract, but the Infinite God who 
placed itthere. I too had some reflections, both 
while there and since I returned. Oh, if these 
falls had been on the river Jordan, what a de- 
scription should we have had of them from the 
pen of David! ‘All thy works praise thee,” 
said he; and he could not look out on even the 
gréen fields, the hills, vales and vineyards of 
Judea, without breaking forth in songs of raptu- 
rous praise to the great Creator. ‘*‘ The cedars 
of Lebanon,” “the oaks of Bashan,” and “ the 
great and wide sea,” were sufficient to inspire 
the pious souls of such men as David and Isaiah, 
with themes for gratitude and awe. Would they 
have left nothing on record about such a won- 
der of nature as the falls of Niagara? The an- 
cient heathen would have numbered them among 
the “* sevén wonders of the world.” 

You will see on the map that the Niagara riv- 
er is where lake Erie becomes narrow at its 
eastern extremity—and this forms the river. 


‘From the Lake (Erie) to the falls, is about twenty 


four miles, * At first it is a broad, beautiful 
stream; it glides smoothly on, and though it is 
in haste, yet its countenance is unruffied. It 
was'here that I saw persons rowing their skiffs, 
totally uncopscious of danger. Noble stream, 
thought I. The stéamboat captain tuld me it 
took a great while longer to ascend, than to de- 
scend the river, owing as you will perceive to the 
current. Aswe glided down the smooth stream, 


I thought, oh how much pleasanter to the natural 


heart to float down in the current, than to stem 
the tide. O children, you often think your pa- 
rents rigid, and almost charge them with cruelty, 
and say, why can they not let us do a little as 
we wish? Ah! I will tell you. They know 
what is below, and they know that if left to 
sport in the smooth stream a little longer, you 
will imperceptibly find yourself where their cries 
can never reach you. 

As you descend the river, towards the awful 
precipice, the current strengthens. When about 
6 or 7 miles above the falls, the thought occur- 
red to me, now here I am, and nothing between 
this boat and the falls. I said to a fellow pas- 
senger, ‘‘ suppose the machinery should break, 
so that they could not apply the steam; what 
would prevent the boat from going down the 
falls?” ‘*'They have good anchors,” was his 
careless reply. Oh the anchor; I had forgotten 
that. Just so, when the impenitent sinner sees 
himself on the verge of eternity, he looks about 
for support, and wonders at the calmness of the 
Christian when about to die. But children, yes 
and parents too, remember the anchor. (See 
Heb. 6, 19.) 


Among the useful lessons learned from this 
pleasant excursion was this; I could not help 


comparing the river and the falls to human life. 
When I ‘entered the stream how placid and 
smooth it seemed! Surethere can be no danger 
in a few hours sport here. It seemed just like 
the first years of our life. You hear grown up 
persons talk of trials and dangers, and can no 
more see the cause of their anxiety for you, 
than an entire stranger can perceive any 
danger twenty miles above the falls. He 
would praise the beautiful scenery and the 
fine river, and wonder at his companions who 
were trembling with fear. Pass on—by and by 
the face of the waters is changed, though very 
gradually. Here and there is seen a white ruffle 
on the surface, just as you see here and there on 
your father’s head a hair turned white. Farther 
on they thicken, till the river is almost white, 
and then it is ready to fall down—down. Oh! 
it makes me shudder to think of it. But is this 
the last of them? does the river stop here? No, 
No. I look beyond the falls, when lo! what do 
I behold? Glorious sight! That same element 
falls but to rise. Just now, and it was in the 
form of angry waves,tossed and dashed from 
rock to rock, finding no rest. It rises and floats 
in the open firmament of heaven. The sun is 
up, and now we see the goodness of God, in the 
very thing which just before seemed so cruel. 
Those waters just now so dark and gloomy, 
have assumed the exquisite colors of the rainbow 
—the emblem of peace. 

Another thought was this. Would it not be 
much easier to rescue a man from the frightful 
cataract, while his boat was in the smooth part 
of the stream, many miles above the falls, than 
after he had floated down into the rapids, where 
the furious waters leap and roar so as to drown 
his voice? Ovastly easier, you reply. Methinks 
I hear you say, how thankful I should be to the 
person who should tell me of my danger long be- 
fore I had floated down so far. Ah, children, 
this is what makes parents and Sabbath School 
teachers so anxious for you. Youare now above 
the falls, far above them; and those that know 
your danger, see that every hour, every moment 
is increasing that danger. As the stream is con- 
stantly acquiring strength and velocity, so your 
sins and passions are constantly becoming more 
numerous and powerful, till if you do not escape 
from them, they will soon have hurried you away 
from the smooth stream of home, sweet home, 
into the impetuous current of worldliness, which 
drown men’s souls in destruction and perdition. 
Are your parents and teachers hard-hearted 
then, children, when they see your souls in dan- 
ger, and that danger every moment increasing, 
if they tell you the truth, and lead you from the 
yawning gulf which opens into eternity, and 
point you to the path of peace and safety on 
earth, and beyond the grave to the abodes of 
endless blessedness, where danger can never 
come? J. A. R. 

Wayland, August, 1841. 
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POLITENESS. 
BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 

It is a graceful habit for children to say to 
each other, ‘ Will you have the goodness,”— 
and, “I thank you.” 1 do not like to see prim, 
artificial children; there are few things I dislike 
so much as a miniature beau or belle. But the 
habit of good manners by no means implies af- 
fectation or restraint. It is quite as easy to say, 
‘* Please give me a piece of pie,” as to say, ‘I 
want a piece of pie.” 

The idea that constant politeness would ren- 
der social life too stiff and restrained, springs 
from a false estimate of politeness. True polite- 
ness is perfect ease and freedom. It simply 
consists in treating others just as you love to be 
treated yourself. A person who acts from this 
principle will always be said to have ‘sweet, 
pretty ways with her.” It is of some conse- 
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quence that your daughter should know how to 
enter and leave a room gracefully; but it is of 
prodigiously more consequence that she should 
be in the habit of avoiding whatever is disgust- 
ing or offensive to others, and of always prefer- 
ring their pleasure to her own. If she has the 
last, a very little intercourse with the world will 
teach her the first. 

I believe nothing tends to make people more 
awkward as too much anxiety to please others. 
Nature is graceful; and affectation with all her 
art, can never produce anything half so pleasing. 
The very perfection of elegance is to imitate na- 
ture as closely as possible; and how much bet- 
ter it is to have the reality than the imitation. 
I shall probably be reminded that the best and 
most unaffected pcople are often constrained and 
awkward in company to which they are unaccus- 
tomed. In answer, the reason is, they do not 
act themselves; they are afraid they will not do 
right, and that very fear makes them do wrong. 
Anxiety about the opinion of others fetters the 
freedom of nature. At home where they act 
from within themselves, they would appear a 
thousand times better. All would appear well 
if they never tried to assume what they do not 
possess. Every body is respectable and pleas- 
ing so long as he is perfectly natural. I will 
make no exception—nature is always graceful. 
The most secluded and the most ignorant have 
some charm about them, so long as they affect 
nothing; so long as they speak and act from the 
impulses of their own honest hearts, without any 
anxiety what others think of it. 

Coarseness and vulgarity are the effect of 
education and habit; they cannot be charged 
upon nature. True politeness may be cherished 
in the hovel as well as in the palace; and the 
most tattered drapery cannot conceal its winning 
charms. 

As far as consistent with your situation and 
duties early accustom your children to an inter- 
course with strangers. I have seen young per- 
sons who were respectful and polite at home, 
seized with a most painful and unbecoming 
bashfulness as soon as a guest entered. To 
avoid this evil, allow children to accompany you 
as often as possible, when you make calls and 
social visits. Occasional interviews with intelli- 
gent and cultivated individuals, have a great in- 
fluence on early character and manners, par- 
ticularly if parents place a high value upon ac- 
quaintances of that description. I have known 
the destiny of a whole family greatly changed 
for the better, by the friendship of one of its 
members with a person of superior advantages 
and correct principles. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

It was a cold morning. Snow was on the 
ground, and many sleighs were gliding rapidly 
over its crusted surface. A dashing equipage 
was driven to the centre of a commercial square, 
and its thickly cloaked occupant stepped upon 
the pavement. A poor woman with a shivering 
child stood before him. 

‘‘Good sir, my child is starving—give mea 
shilling to buy bread.” 

He looked sternly upon her, and her upturn- 
ed eyes dropped at the fierce look, while she in- 
voluntarily pressed her infant closer to her 
breast. 

‘* Woman! goto the Alms-house; I have noth- 
ing for you!” 

The denial, and the harshness of the tone in 
which the words were spoken, sunk deep into 
her heart, disquieting her more than the repul- 
sive expression of his features. She sighed, and 
said to her child, ‘*God take compassion on 
thee, for the heart of this man doesnot feel for 
thee!” and her sobs and wailing expressed the 
bitterness of the ‘mother’s sorrow. 


The horses were champing on the bright bits, 
and throwing up their sleek and arching necks, 
as if delighted with the clanging sounds of the 
bells so-profusely strung around them. A boy 
of ten or eleven years of age was gazing with 
the eagerness of juvenile curiosity, wonder and 
delight, upon the splendid vehicle, and the noble 
horses. Although on his way to school, he had 
turned aside for a few moments, and in his open 
and pleased face was written the expectation of 
the joy which he would experience, when, at 
some future day, he might sit behind such ani- 
mals, and be whirled along the smooth road. 
While his eyes were thus occupied, and his 
feelings were thus swelling up like the waters in 
an overflowing spring, his ears heard the low 
and piteous request of the indigent petitioner, 
and the coarseness and brutality of the rich man 
to whom it was addressed, checked the current 
of his joyous emotions. 
uttered before he was hurrying off, and ere the 
moanings of the woman had ceased, he was run- 
ning back from a shop, distant but a few yards. 

‘¢ Here, poor woman, take this bread, and feed 
your child.” 





Scarcely were the words |. 
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in the shape of little stars, in the most neat and 
beautiful style; every part was finished off in the 
most perfect manner. 

*¢ Mother,” said Maria, ‘* what is snow made 
of?” 

‘‘ Tt is vapor that rises from the earth into the 
air, and there freezes into beautiful little crystals. 
If the vapor did not freeze, the particles would 
collect into drops, and form rain. Just see how 
good God is, in removing the snow at the proper 
time. When snow covers the ground three or 
four feet deep, we should perish if we had to re- 
move it ourselves. But at the proper season, 
God sends warm weather, which melts the snow, 
and moistens thé earth, and makes the grass and 
flowers begin ener Cabinet. 
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THE WOOLLY BEAR, 
‘© A woolly bear! a woolly bear!” cried little 
Bobby, as he stooped down to smell at a full 
blown rose in his father’s garden. Bobby’s fa- 
ther, being near at hand, walked to the spot, 
when he saw one of those fine hairy grubs which 


The sobbings were exchanged for a scream of | are called woolly bears, making the best of his 


surprised delight; the bread was quickly seized,. 


and a portion of it given to the child, who, al 


most famished, and stiffened with cold, could 


with difficulty receive the proffered sustenance. 
The boy stood until the child commenced to 


and saddened countenance. 


may she be long preserved to you!” 


ran on to the school-house. 


eth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. 
—~p-—— 
SNOW. 


ant weather now.” 


‘¢ Maria,” said her mother, “ your language is 


very improper and wicked; it is wrong to in-| not know him in his new apparel.” 
Is not your heavenly Fa- 


dulge such feelings. 
ther good?” 


weather, as so much cold and snowy weather 


snow as far as the eye can reach.” 
‘¢ But, Maria, the snow is not without its uses 


ful, if the earth did not rest. 


such as it finds in winter. 


wheels.”’ 


gan to feel more cheerful. 


are.” 
she caught some of the falling flakes on a shin 





He passed on. 


gle. 


eat, and the mother, whose attention and per- 
suasive accents had been employed in various 
methods to impart warmth, and to induce. it to 
eat, looked up, while a gleam of satisfaction at | said Bobby, “I could not count them for the 
the result of her experiments, and of thankful- 
ness for the timely relief, broke over her anxious 
‘God bless you, 
little sir,” (said she) and if you have a-mother, 


The blood rose to his cheeks, and the glow 
spread over his forehead; his throat seemed as if 
filling with something, which rising, almost in- 
duced choking; tears rushed to his eyes; and 
with mingled feelings of pity and gladness, he 
Genuine charity! 
thou hast the uniform light and heat of the sun. | others. 

Children, be kind to the poor, for he that giv- 


**T wish it would not always be so cold and 


stormy,” said Maria, as she came home from | will shut himself up for a time, and appear as if 
school rubbing her hands on account of the cold. 


‘*Last summer it was very pleasant going to 
school, and I don’t see why we gan’t have pleas-| great coat will be laid aside, and he will appear 


‘* Why, yes, I suppose he is good; but I don’t 
see why he could not just as well make warm 


I should much rather see the fields always green 
and beautiful, than covered as now with white|then he should find out whether his father had 


By this time Maria had got warm, and be- 


‘way from one side of the gravel walk to the 
other. 

Little Bobby left the rose bush to watch the 
woolly bear, whose legs moved ata rapid rate 
under his body, while the hairs on the creature’s 
back were all in commotion. 

‘‘Tell me,” said Bobby’s father, ‘* how many 
hairs the woolly bear has on his back.” ‘*Oh,” 


world.” “Tell me, then,” said his father, 
‘show many steps he takes to go across the 
gravel walk.” ‘Indeed, I cannot tell,” replied 
Bobby; ‘for he has so many legs, and moves 
them so very fast, that I cannot tell at all how 
many steps he will take.” ‘* Well, then,” said 
Bobby’s father, “I will ask you but one more 
question about the woolly bear; can you tell me 
on what errand he is going, that makes him in 
such a hurry?” but Bobby was as much at fault 
in giving an answer to this question as to the 


‘“*As you seem to know so little about the 
woolly bear,” said Bobby’s father, ‘I will tell 
you something about him that may surprise you. 
In a week or a fortnight he will build himself a 
house, or rather he will spin one, in which he 


he were dead, and then, all at once, he will come 
out afresh in a new suit of clothes. His furry 


in a rich brown and white coat, and a bright 
orange waistcoat and trousers, so that you would 


Little Bobby thought his father was joking 
about the woolly bear, but yet he hardly knew 
what to make of the matter. No sooner did his 
father leave the garden than Bobby ran into the 
-|house to beg a cup from Betty, that he might 
put the woolly bear into.it, and feed it there, for 


been joking or not. 
-| Betty seon found acup for the woolly bear 


The fields could not be always fair and beauti-|into which#he.was put, with a lettuce leaf or two. 
You feel tired at 
night, and want to rest; so the land needs rest|ed as happy as a woolly bear could be. 
The snow serves as 
a covering to keep the earth warm, and prevents | lettuce leaf, and every day he watched him to 
the frosts from penetrating too deeply. And 
besides, people carry wood and timber, and oth-|the woolly bear stopped eating. 
er heavy articles, much better on sleds than on/}use to put a fresh leaf into the cup, for he would 


He soon begair to eat the lettuce leaf, and seem- 
Every day little Bobby fed him with a fresh 


see if he had began to build his house. At last, 


It was of no 


not touch it. Soon after this, he began to spin, 
fastening his silky threads to the side of the 
cup, and to the top ofa lettuce leaf in it that had 


‘* Now,” said her mother, “ as you seem to be| become dry. 
a little more pleasant than when you came in, I 
will show you how beautiful these flakes of snow 


Little Bobby now began to think that what 
his father had said was all true. What surpris- 


She then took Maria to the door, where|ed him most was, that the woolly bear pulled off 





-|the hairs from his own back to spin them up 


Maria looked at them, and saw them made’ with his web. 
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One morning, before little Bobby had gone to 
look at the web, Betty came running to tell him 
that the woolly bear had come out of his house, 
dressed up in his new clothes. Bobby lost nota 
moment, but scampered off as fast as he could, 
and how surprised he was at what he saw. 
There was nothing like a woolly bear there, but, 
clinging to the side of the cup, was one of the 
most beautiful butterflies he had ever seen. It 
was about an inch and a half long, with wings 
of a fine chocolate color, prettily marked with 
yellowish white streaks, in different forms. Un- 
derneath his upper wings he had another pair, 
somewhat less, and these, and the whole of his 
body, were of a bright orange color. ard 

“* Well,” cried he, “ it is just as father said it 
would be. There is Mr. Woolly Bear come out 
of his house in a new suit of clothes; he has 
thrown away his furry great coat, and is dressed 
up in a rich brown and white coat, and a bright 
orange waistcoat and trousers.” 

After this the butterfly ran about the floor, 
and Bobby laughed heartily, for he would have 
it that the butterfly was running after Betty. It 
was some time before little Bobby was. sober 
enough to listen to any serious remark; but when 
his father saw his face look a little grave, as if 
he was thinking about the woolly bear being 
changed into a butterfly, he spoke thus to little 
Bobby:— 

*“*My dear boy, you were pleased when, the 
woolly bear ran across the garden walk, and 
when it began to spin itself a dwelling, and you 
are still more pleased now, when it is changed 
into a beautiful butterfly; you have seen this 
wonderful change with your own eyes, and will, 
no doubt, always remember it. Now God, who 
brought about this change, is always doing things 
equally wonderful in every part of the world. 

“Forget not, that he who made the woolly 
bear, made you; that he made all people; and 
that so great is his Jove for mankind, that he 
gave his own Son to die for sinners. He has 
promised, that after we are dead and have been 
laid in the grave, he will raise us up again, that 
these bodies of ours shall be newly forined, and 
that all who trust in his mercy and love, and 
serve and obey him, shall dwell with him in glory. 


**Every promise that he has made us he will ' 


be sure to keep; but if ever, in reading his holy 
word, you should be tempted for one moment to 
think any thing too hard for God, call to mind 


how easily he changed the woolly bear into a 
-utterfly.” 





VARIETY. 








The Sailor’s. Faith. 


A wild qoune man, who had, contrary to his father’s 
advice, left his parental roof, to follow the sea, desires to 
record the following facts to the honor of his God. His 
father was a man of piety, and was in the habit of daily 
family prayer. As the vessel was on her homeward voy- 
age from Europe, she was overtaken with a dreadful 
storm, was driven ‘to and fro by the fierce winds, and 
finally sprung a leak. In this perilous situation, their 
hearts began to fail thein; for, notwithstanding the 
pumps were worked with al! diligence, the leak gained 
fast upon them, until finally all hopes of saving the ship 
forsook them, and they gave themselves up for lost. 
This thoughtless youth now began to remember the 
prayers of his father, and took to prayer for himself and 
shipmates, Being the mate of the vessel, the captain 
came to him, and in geet pe#tturbation saad, “We are 
lost ; the vessel will float but a short time longer.” To 
this he answered not—but continued walking fore and 
aft in a thoughtful and prayerful mood. At last, he gave 
a shout of joy, crying out, “We are safe, we are safe, 
we cannot be lost, nor can the vessel sink.” The cap- 
tain asked with ont earnestness for his reasons, as the 
appearance of things was so unfavorable. The mate, 
however, instead of stopping to explain his reasons, in- 
stantly laid hold of the pumps, saying with a loud voice, 
“ My father’s hour of prayer has come, and he is now in- 
terceding in my behalf!” The others seeing his joyful 
countenance, his faith and exertions, seized hold of the 
pump also. They succeeded in keeping the vesse 
afloat until the wind abated, the sails set, and they final- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Ded 





ly arrived safe in port. This remarkable Providence 
was a means of leading this prodigal youth to his heav- 
enly Father’s house, and to the Saviour’s love, in which 
he is now rejoicing. F 

Mr. Eprror,—in looking over the Christian Gazette, 
I met with the above interesting incident, and though it 
has been published some time since, I have no doubt it 
will be interesting to the readers of the Gleaner. It 
was related by the sailor himself, whose faith was the 
means of saving the vessel and crew. W.S8.C 

—_— [ Gleaner. 
I will do so too. 

A little boy, who lived in Roxborough, Pa. was read- 
ing one day, in the “ Youth’s Temperance Advocate,” of 
a child, who requested his father not to send him for 
strong drink, and pleaded and reasoned with him, which 
resulted in his conversion from a drunkard to an affec- 
tionate father. The little boy, above alluded to, then 
said, “I will do so too.” He did so, and with the same 
happy effect. me Nar ey 


God has since taken‘him away by death, but he has’ 


left behind him a temperate father, and a.good example 
for other children. es Psy va 
This interesting incident was-related to us bv a gen- 


tlemen from Roxborough, and if we mistake not, was the’ 


superintendent of the school, of which this little boy was 
a member. ib. 
—@—— 
Prayer. 
* Worship him in spirit and in truth.”’—John iv. 24. 


A poor old man, when a child of three years of age, 
had been taught by his mother to repeat a prayer every 
night, which he did till he was very old, even seventy- 
three years of age. And he was very proud to say, that 
he had not missed saying his prayers every night for 
seventy years, At this age, it pleased God to send him 
much sorrow, and to give him the Holy Spirit to teach 
his heart, and to show him, that to say his prayers with 
his lips was one thing, and to say them with his heart 
was another. Then he grew very humble, and would 
often say of himself, “I am the old man who said his 


prayers for seventy years, and yet all that time never 
prayed at all.”— Youth’s Friend. 


—__>—___—__ 
Industry and Temperance. 





discovery to me. 
| drinker, would, we should think, be a stinging reproof of 





A gentleman who keeps bees, and who is an attentive 
observer of the curious creatures, informed me the oth- 
er day of a fact concerning them which I do not remem- 
ber having before met with, which will serve as a beau- 
tiful illustration of the disconnection of industry and 
| strong drink. 

The fact is this; that the fumes of ardent spirits are 
exceedingly offensive to these busy artisans, and their 
presence will irritate them very much. The gentleman 
| assures me that he has several times had visiters whose 
breath smelt of ardent spirits, who came to see his bees, 
and that the bees would always come around such with 
great spite, and sting them, and drive them from the 
yard, while they were perfectly peaceful to the other 
persons. He has found by experiments that their abhor- 
rence of ardent spirits is inveterate. 

That the bee, by its habits, has in all ages, and in 
every nation, become the emblem of industry, is univer- 
sally known, and universal experience has taught us that 
ardent spirits is the sworn foe of industry. But that 
these industrious little creatures were, either by obser- 
vation or instinct, such mortal enemies of strong drink, 
‘and that the presence of the rum drinker was considered 
, by them such an intrusion on their industrious commu- 
| hity, is a fact probably little known; it is at least a new 
Such a fact, if known to the rum 





his degrading habits, and lead him to see how much 
above him in wisdom and usefulness are these little in- 
sects, and how contemptiblé does that rational being 
make himself whom, they despise and abhor. 

é' [Hartford Observer. 


> 
A Wise Boy. 


In one of our large cities, some years since, there was 
a poor boy—an apprentice in an apothecary’s shop. He 
was very poor, but had a tender conscience, and made 
up his mind, on leaving his mother’s roof to engage in 
the cares of the world, that he would always keep the 
Sabbath day holy. As his funds were very small, his 
master one day, as a reward for his good conduct, gave 
him a recipe for making blacking, and also loaned him 
money sufficient to get a few boxes made to put it in, 
and told him he should have all the profits of it. The 
boy got his blacking done and placed it in the windows; 
but nobody came into purchase till one Sabbath morn- 
ing, when a gentleman came in, and in great haste de- 
manded a box of the blacking. The little fellow put 
out his hand to take it, but recollected that it was the 
Sabbath! Calling all his resolution to his aid, he very 





reluctantly informed the Er that the blackin 
was his own, and he could not sell it on the Sabbath 


‘| rat was nestling among the kittens. 





day. The boy went to church, and the image of his 
lost bargain haunted him; but he felt a proud conscious- 
ness of living done right, and told the tempter he would 
do so again. On opening the shop on Monday morning, 
a man came in, looked at the blacking, and struck a bar- 
gain with the lad far all he had. He then paid for the 
materials and boxes, and found he had just one dollar 
left—probably the first dollar he ever owned in the world. 
With a degree of fortitude remarkable for a boy of his 
age, he takes his dollar and gives it as a donation to the 
Bible Society! His first and only dollar to the Bible 
Society! feeling that he is safe who honors God with 
the first of his increase. From these principles he has 
never wavered; and is now a most prosperous and a 
very wealthy man. Was he not wise in honoring God’s 
Sabbath, when the temptation was so strong to do 
otherwise ? 
—— 
Cat nursing Rats. 

A curious fact in natural history has come within our 
knowledge. A merchant in Front street near Chesnut, 
has.a cat in his counting room with a litter of young 


| kittens. About a week ago two young rats were caught 


and brought to the cat, one of which she immediately 
destroyed, and the other was left to hermercy. Day be- 
fore yesterday it was accidentally discovered that the 
It was taken out 
and held up before pussy, but she only licked it with 
maternal tenderness, and when it was again laid down, 
it crawled to her and sucked in company with her own 
youngsters, and so continues on the best terms with the 
family. This anecdote would have delighted Buffon or 
Goldsmith, and may be relied upon as literally true. 
[Philadelphia National Gazette. 


————_+_>__—_ 
Vicious Youth, 


As you value the blessings of a virtuous and holy life, 
as you value your own peace and enjoyment here and 
hereafter, I solemnly charge you not to associate with 
profane, vicious, and idle youth. It will be instrumental 
of killing your body and soul. Now is the time to take 
a decided stand against immorality and vice. Let your 
influence be exerted on virtue’s side. Let all your tal- 
ents be cast in the scale of piety. Set such an exam- 
ple before those with whom you associate, as will lead 
them to practice the precepts of Christianity. 


Se 
Pnre selfishness consists in the weakness of the social 
affections and the strength of private desires. 


POETRY. 














THE DYING BABE, 
*T was evening, and the sun had gone, 
__ Far down the western sky, 
The stars came twinkling one by one, 
Forth from their realms on high. 
When by her dying infant’s bed, 
A mother knelt in prayer ; 
Imploring the Almighty Power, 
Her little flower to spare. 
She gazed upon the sufferer’s face, 
Her hopes again beat high; 
For sleep o’erpowered its little frame, 
She thought it could not die. 
The night passed on, the parent sat, 
. Her watchful vigils keeping ; 
Till worn with ceaseless, anxious care, 
The morning found her sleeping. 
She dreamed her infant had revived, 
That Heaven had heard her prayer ; 
She woke—looked on its features, but— 
The spirit was not there. 











HELP FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


ie isa great hindrance to the usefulness of Sabbath Schools, 
that the Scholars are not punctual in their attendance, 
and various means have been tried to cure the evil—but it is 
believed that the most effectual would be one which should 
give children an anzious desire to be in their places before the 
exercises commence. The question is, what can give them 
such a desire. A Superintendant, not long since, adopted the 
following method, which had the happiest effect—every schol- 
ar who could possibly attend, was in his place, anxious to hear 
what he had to say. At the close of the school, he told them 
that he had a very interesting story to read to them the next 
Sabbath, and that he should begin to read it ten minutes be- 
fore the time of opening the school. When the time arrived, 
he found the Children, (and the Teachers too) all in their pla- 
ces. He selected from a bound Volume of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, one of the five hundred Religious Narratives which it con- 
tains ; and after reading it, much to their gratification , he told 
them that he should read another the next Sabbath. ‘This he 
continued to do, and the plan was attended with the happiest 
success, without encroaching upon the time devoted to study- 
—— a 
he last Volume of the Youtn’s Companion, bound in 
boards and lettered, price $1,25—or bound in stout paper cov- 
ers, at one dollar, may be had at the Office of the Boston Re- 
corder, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. Aug. 27. 


Xr Those persons who have not subscribed for the 
Yourtn’s Comranton, on account of the expense of Postage, 
will save that expense by purchasing a Bound Volume. 
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